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XVI.— NEW-MEXICAN SPANISH. 

This article is merely a contribution toward a record of 
popular New-Mexican Spanish. It is incomplete and frag- 
mentary; and, doubtless, it has many errors, since most of 
the words and expressions it contains were received through 
the ear. By New-Mexican Spanish is here meant the popular 
Spanish speech of southern Colorado and northern New 
Mexico. 1 This region is only a small part of the south- 
western States and Territories where Spanish is spoken, and 
yet it is as large as Italy. Its population may be roughly 
estimated at 125,000 Spanish-speaking persons, of whom 
some 40,000 or 50,000 are in Colorado and the remainder 
in northern New Mexico. 

The language spoken throughout this extensive region is 
nearly uniform. The people, for the most part, are shep- 
herds, drovers, or small " ranchers," or they are day-laborers 
in the mines, in the sawmills, or on the railways. They are 
restless and migratory, and move continually to and fro. In 
certain cultivated valleys and in certain villages one may 
detect slight differences in vocabulary or in pronunciation — 
chiefly in accent and intonation ; but they are so slight that 
I have not attempted to record them. In the cities of Santa 
Fe and Albuquerque certain peculiarities of speech, — for the 
most part unimportant, — have developed. The speech of 
these cities, therefore, is not included in this article. Within 
the region treated, the differences in vocabulary and pronun- 

1 1 have spent, all told, six months in New Mexico, and three and one- 
half years in Colorado, and my New-Mexican Spanish note-boob has been 
an inseparable companion. 
706 
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ciation seem to be in the individual or in the family, rather 
than in the locality. 

There are in New Mexico several important private 
schools, mostly under Roman Catholic control, in which the 
instruction is given in Spanish, and in the larger towns ODe 
meets cultivated persons who speak excellent Spanish. There 
are also several periodicals published in the Spanish language. 
But the larger part of the Spanish-speaking people of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico are ignorant of Spanish letters. 
Colorado has had an excellent public school system for many 
years, but the real development of a public school system in 
New Mexico dates from 1890. In the public schools of both 
commonwealths the instruction is given in English. There- 
fore, the older generation of New Mexicans is, as a rule, 
illiterate, while the younger generation may read and write 
English rather than Spanish. Popular New-Mexican Span- 
ish has thus been kept largely free from the leveling-down 
process of the school-master. 

New-Mexican Spanish has been influenced only to a slight 
extent by English. The speech of the wealthier, more 
" enlightened " classes shows greater traces of English influ- 
ence than does that of the common people. A few words 
and expressions of English origin are in common use ; but 
pronunciation, and inflection and syntax, seem not to have 
been influenced at all. On the other hand, a strong Indian 
influence is evident in vocabulary and in pronunciation (cf. 
the sh sound, and an Indian intonation that is common), but 
not in inflection or construction. 

Popular New-Mexican Spanish does not differ greatly 
from the speech of the rural districts of northern Mexico ; 
nor does it differ from the popular Castilian of central Spain 
to the extent that the two peoples may not understand each 
other with little difficulty. Castilian speech, with many 
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Andalusian characteristics, was carried to Mexico several 
hundreds of years ago, and thence was carried northward 
into New Mexico. For generations the New Mexicans have 
had little intercourse with the people of central and southern 
Mexico, and almost none with the people of Spain. They 
have lived in isolation, and they have been ignorant of letters ; 
and yet their speech has not changed greatly since it came 
from Spain. Probably greater changes have occurred in the 
popular speech of central Spain than in that of New Mexico 
during the last century. 

In this respect it is interesting to compare the history of 
Spanish with that of French in America. While French 
has tended to break up into divergent speech groups that 
differ considerably one from the other and all from standard 
French, Spanish has held together with remarkable tenacity, 
and has, in the main, traveled the same road of phonetic 
development that the speech of central Spain has followed 
(cf. x [= sK] >_/, in America and in Spain). Throughout 
Spanish America the speech of cultivated Castilians is still 
the standard in literary expression ; but, in spoken Spanish, 
the Americans have certain peculiarities that are recognized 
standards of speech throughout all Spanish America (cf. 
s > s, 11 > y, 1 y > a front aspirate, etc.). 2 

1 Dr. Bransby tells me that in central Colombia the I element of 11 is 
retained. 

2 It will be noted that these phenomena are, for the most part, apparently 
of Andalusian origin. Professor Ford has called my attention to the fact 
that several of the phonetic peculiarities of New-Mexican Spanish obtain 
also in the Western and other dialects of the Spanish peninsula (e. g., 
e > i before a, o, u; o > u before a, e, i ; intervocalic n sometimes falls, 
leaving the preceding vowel nasal ; dije < dice, etc ; muncho <[ mucho, etc. ). 
These facts would seem to indicate that the Spaniards, from whom New- 
Mexican Spanish has come, were (1) of Castilian, (2) of Andalusian, and 
(3) of Western-Spanish (perhaps some of Portuguese), origin. 
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Thus we have, as it were, a smaller circle within a larger, 
a general standard for all the Spanish-speaking world, but 
with certain definite modifications in Spanish America. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Professor C. C. Ayer of the University of Colorado, Dr. 
Carlos Bransby of the University of California, Professors 
C. H. Grandgent and J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, 
and Professor C. C. Marden of Johns Hopkins University, 
who have kindly read parts of this article and have made 
valuable suggestions and criticisms ; and I am especially 
indebted to Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa 1 of the University 
of New Mexico, who has not only read and passed judgment 
on parts of this article, but has also called my attention to 
many valuable facts. 2 



1 Throughout the article I have marked with an asterisk the facts that 
Professor Espinosa first called to my attention, although in some cases my 
explanation of the phenomena differs from that suggested by Professor 
Espinosa. But, in every case, whether the facts came to me directly, or 
through another, I have attempted to verify them before incorporating 
them in this article. 

Dr. Bransby has kindly pointed out words in the Vocabulary that are 
also common to central Colombia. I have marked these by footnotes. 
There has never been much intercourse between the New Mexicans and the 
Colombians, and it would therefore seem that those words that are common 
to both regions were brought over from Spain. 

2 The following statistics, taken from the reports of the census of 1900, 
may be of interest : — 

New Mexico, — total population, 195,310, of whom 143,216 were born in 
New Mexico, 6,649 in Mexico, 27 in Spain, and 27 in other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. There were 13, 144 Indians, 1,610 Negroes, and 349 Mongo- 
lians. Illiteracy, amongst those at least ten years of age, was 33.2% 
(probably one-half of the Spanish-speaking population was illiterate). 

In Colorado the population is composed chiefly of English-speaking 
people, most of whom were born in the Eastern and Middle- Western States. 
Most of the " Mexicans" are found in the southern third of the State. Of 
these 10,222 were born in New Mexico, 274 in Mexico, 41 in Spain, and 
235 in other Spanish-speaking countries. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

In this article S. C. denotes the standard speech of Central 
Spain, and N. M. S. denotes the popular speech of southern 
Colorado and northern New Mexico. 1 In attempting to 
write N. M. S. phonetically, certain symbols are used as fol- 
lows : ", over a vowel, indicates that the vowel is nasal ; 
b = voiced bilabial spirant, B = voiced bilabial stop ; d = 
voiced interdental spirant, D = voiced dental stop ; g = 
voiced guttural or palatal spirant, G = voiced guttural or 
palatal stop ; n = voiced dental nasal, N= voiced velar 
nasal ; sh = French eh ; z = voiced s ; i = i in hiatus ; 
u = u in hiatus. 

Vowels. 

Quantity. 

In N. M. S. stressed vowels are more prolonged than in S. 
C, and yet it is rarely true that any vowel is really " long." 
In exclamations, such as j beNGa ! (venga), \ proto ! (pronto), 
the final vowel is often long, and it may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely ; but, in normal N. M. S., vowels should be classed 
as " medium long " or " short." 

In general, it may be said that stressed vowels are medium 
long and unstressed vowels are short : tomd, tomo, tomi, tome. 
But, final unstressed a or o tends to become medium long, 
and a free vowel immediately preceding or following the 

1 The orthography and the pronunciation given by the Spanish Academy 
are taken as a basis of comparison, although I know full well that even 
cultivated Castilians do not speak as the Academy wishes them to do. For 
instance, oscuro (obsouro), setimo (sSptimo), trasparente (transparente) , estender 
(extender), am&o or am6,u (amado), pa (para), etc., etc., probably occur as 
commonly in Central Spain as in New Mexico. 
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stressed syllable of a word of three or more syllables (except 
final a or o) tends to become very short : boca, ma(n)o ; pdjaro, 
articulo, d&Dole (ddndole). It is well to add that a closed 
syllable, although containing a short vowel, is usually 
medium long. 

a. 

(1) Stressed a, not final, = French back a (approximately) 
in vase, ■pah, etc. Before a nasal in the same syllable, it is 
somewhat farther back than French back a, and it is slightly 
rounded, as in pan, tan ; before I or r, in the same syllable, 
or before a consonant + l> r > it seems to be identical with 
French back a, as in cual, mar, amable ; in an open syllable 
before a single consonant, it is usually slightly farther front 
than French back a, as in cajteya(ri)o (castellano), ejtatua 
(estatua), casa. 

(2) Stressed final a = French front a (approximately) in 
la, etc. : pie(d)d (piedad), suidd (ciudad). 

(3) a, before n, or m, 4- a consonant, is strongly nasal and 
somewhat rounded, approaching the Parisian French a in 
tant, vent, etc. The n or m tends to vanish. Ex. : cato 
(canto), eatar (cantar), aDale (dndale), casar (cansar), a(m)Boj 
(ambos). See m and n. 

(4) Unstressed a = French front a (approximately) in 
patte, salle, etc. : rosa, rosaj (rosas), toman, abla (habia). 

Note: 

Unstressed a usually falls before a vowel : asi' d (hacia d), 
(b)amoj aselo (vamos d hacerlo), d caus' e ti* (d causa de ti), 
^P am' &°t (^la ama 61T), p' irse (para irse), ogar * (ahogar), 
orcar * (ahorcar), pun or pan* (para un), p' ojtt* or pa ujU 
(para usted). 

* Espinosa. 
13 
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e is always more or less open : it is never so close as 
French e in et, cass6, etc. 

(1) Stressed e is open and slightly rounded in the diph- 
thong we, approaching the French open eu in seul, neuf, etc. : 
muero, cueto (euento). 

(2) Stressed e is medium open in a checked syllable : ten, 
ser, 61. 

(3) Stressed e, in a free syllable or final, is more nearly 
close : it is between the English e of met and the French e 
of et: meto, temo, cafe", tome". 

(4) Unstressed e, not final, is open and tends towards the 
neutral position (cf. the first French e of distindement and 
the English e of battery) : temeria, meter ia, itirprete (intkprde). 

(5) Unstressed final e is medium open : tome, mete, side. 
Note: 

(1) Unstressed e, before a, o, u, becomes i : lial (leal), 
rial (real), desiar 1 (desear), peliar (pelear), ti as.eite (este 
aeeite), lijm (le6n), pwn (pe6n), pior (peor), u(m) Baso di 
agua (un vaso de agua), di unu i otro * (de uno y otro). 2 

(2) e, immediately following a stressed vowel, > i : trai 
(trae), eaij (caes), leln (hen). 

(3) Final unstressed e > i, after the palatals ch, sh, 11, y 
(or y <. II) : eochi* (coehe), lechi* (leche), pu(n)shi* sueni,* 
cai or eayi * (catte). 

(4) In the radical-changing verbs of the second and third 
classes, the stem vowel e > i, when unstressed : sitir (sentir), 
pidir (pedir), etc. 

(5) Initial e, before a nasal + a dental or labial, some- 

1 But des&u, deseaj, etc. 

1 Note also, with intervening consonant, sinor or seHor, arigun (d segHn). 

*Espinosa. 
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times becomes the back, slightly rounded, nasal a : atosej * 
(entonces), aDoDe * (endonde), atusiazmo * (eniusiasmo). 

(2) Unstressed e falls before e, i : dU (de eT), frir (freir*), 
riir* or rir (reir), creo qu' (que) iban, t' (< te) ibierno (este 
invierno) ; but, note ler or leyer (leer). 



(1) Stressed i, in a free syllable and before a single con- 
sonant, = French i in bdti : comi, ejorito (escrito). 

(2) Stressed i is slightly less close in a checked syllable, 
or in a free syllable and before two or more consonants : 
pidir, tlta (tinta), posible. 

(3) Unstressed i is open, approaching English i in sit : 
mdquina, petision (peticidri). 

Note: 

(1) Unstressed i > e, if followed by i (usually stressed) 
in the same word : menijtro (ministro), eDebi(d)uo * (indi- 
viduo), e(m)Besible* (invencible), besita (visita), me(d)esina 
(medicina), felesidd (felicidad), presipio* (principio). 

The radical-changing verbs of the second and third classes 
are exceptions to this rule. Cf. sltir (sentir), slti (senti) ; 
pidir (pedir), pidimqj (pedimos = PreL). These forms are 
by analogy to the other forms with stem vowel i. 

(2) Final is and iz > ej: crisej (crisis), lapej (Idpiz). 

o. 

o is always somewhat open : it is never so close as French 
o in mot. 

(1) Stressed o is open before a consonant in the same 
syllable, or if nasal, or in oi ; this sound of o resembles Eng- 
lish o in for, but it is somewhat more rounded : por, co(n), 
toto (tonto), oi (hoy). 

* Espinosa. 
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(2) Stressed o is slightly open in a free syllable : abl6 
(habld), toma. 

(3) Unstressed o is slightly open : temo, ma(n)o, tome, 
tomave. 

Note: 

(1) Unstressed o > u, before a, e, i : nu asej * (no haees), 
tuaya (toalla), almud (almohada), quieu agua * (quiero agua), 
piasu e pan (pedazo de pan), unu era * (uno era), em ej * 
(eso es), diju el (dijo el), qju e giiei * (ojo de buey). Note 
also stressed o >■ u, in s'ejcapu& cat (se eseapo de caer), etc. 

(2) After a vowel, unstressed o usually becomes u : amdu 
(cimado) ; cabayu or cabdu (eaballo) ; setdu (eentavo) ; beu 
(veo); friu (frio). 1 

(3) After the palatals eh, sh, n, and y (including y < U), 
unstressed o usually becomes open u: a(n)chu (ancho), mushu 
(musho), afiu (afio), suyu (suyo), gayu (gallo). 2 

(4) Initials os-, hos-, obs- > es (or ej < es) : ejtetasion * 
(ostentaeidri), ejpital* (hospital), ejeuro (obscuro), ejtdeulo 
(obstdculo), esequio* (obsequio), ese(n)o (obsceno). 

(5) In the radical-changing verbs of the second class, the 
stem-vowel o > u, except under the stress (when it becomes 
we, as in S. C.) : durmir (dormir), murir (morir). 

u. 

(1) Stressed u is close (but less close than French ou) : 
tib, timico. 

(2) Stressed u is less close in a checked syllable, or if 
nasal : multa, asuto (amnio), rnuDo (mundo). 

(3) Unstressed u is open : mu(ri)chisimo (muchisirno.) 

1 <m < ado is a pure diphthong ; ou < avo, abo, alio, etc. , tends to remain dis- 
syllabic,* and the « is open. 

' The pronunciation of this final u < o (except in au <[ ado where « is 
close) seems to hesitate between close o and open u, but I consider it to be 
usually an open u ( = approximately English u in full). 

* Espinosa. 
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Nasal Vowels. 

A vowel, before or after a nasal consonant, becomes slightly 
nasal : a vowel, before m or n in the same syllable, is strongly 
nasal (for the loss of m and n, see these letters) : no, nifio, 
mu(d)o, shi, pan, u(m) Baso (un vaso), a(m)Bisi<m (ambieidn). 

Diphthongs. 

(1) ai, au > ai, au, respectively : paij (pais), maij 
(maiz), ai (ahi), haul (baul). 

(2) ei < ii or i : rjir * or rir (rdr), frir (Jreir). 

(3) oi > ui or oyi : uir * or oyer (oir) ; uido (pido). 

(4) ai > ai, ayi or e : cai(r),* cayer, or gwer * (caer) ; 
<rai(r),* trayer, or fo-er * (traer) ; mejtro (maestro). 

(5) e£ > e or eyl.* ier or leyer (leer). Note also fej/ido 
(leido). 

Labials. 

6, v. 

(1) b and i> are usually a voiced bilabial spirant : abkt{b)a 
(hablaba), bota, binir (venir). 

(2) After a nasal, 6, v, > a voiced bilabial stop : u(m) 
Baso (un vaso), co(m) Burla (con burla). 

Note: 

(1) bue, vice, > gue : gue(ri)o (bueno), aguelo (abuelo), 
guetta (vuelta), guelbo (vuelvo). After a nasal, B appears : 
w(m) Bue(n) o(m)Bre (un buen hombre), u(m) Buei (un buey). 
Cf. g and h. ue (< 6we), instead of <7«e, is heard, but it is 
rare in N. M. S. 

(2) aul and aur tend to become abl and abr respectively : 
jabla* (jaula), Abrelio* (Aurelio). 

* Espinosa. 
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(3) b, final in a syllable, falls : asurdo (absurdo), ejcuro 
(obscuro), sujcrision (subscripcidn) ; but amable, etc. 

(4) Intervocalic 6 sometimes falls (chiefly when preceded or 
followed by unstressed u, — including u < o, — and in the verb 
ending -aba) ; setdu (centavo) ; yuer (llover) ; al cau or even 
al co * (al cabo) ; nu aj abrilo * (no vayas d abrirlo) ; tomaba, 
tomaua, or tomd, 1 etc. Note also : amoj aselo * (vamos d 
hacerlo) ; and even a(m) pa casa * (vamos para casa). Amoj 
(vamos) appears to be by analogy to nu amoj (no vamos < 
no vayamos). 

p. 
p=8.C.p. 
Note: 

(1) p, final in a syllable, falls : sMimo (siptimo), sujcrision 
(subscripcidn). 

But: 

(2) apt and aps, before a, o, u, > aut 2 and aus respec- 
tively : auto (apto), cdusula (cdpsula). 

(3) ept, before a, o, u, > eat or et : aseuto or aseto 
(acepto), coseuto or coseto (concepto). 

(4) epc, before e, i, > es or aus : cosesion or cosausion * 
(concepcidn), esesvon or esausipn (excepcidn). 

u. 

u = S. C. unstressed u in hiatus : guate (guante), gue(n)o 
(bueno). 

/• 
/=S.C./. 

Note : 

(1) / >j before u -\- vowel: juerte (fuerte), juego 

1 When b falls in aba, there seems to be often a trace of a hiatus u : amaya, 
or (in rapid speech) am&. 
*Cf. S. C. bautismo, etc. 
* Espinosa. 
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(fuego), jui (fui), ajuera (qfuera). Sometimes f^>j before 
u -f consonant, or before o : perfume * (perfume), jogon 
(fog&n). 

(2) Before e or i, intervocalic / sometimes becomes £j : 1 
cafj6* (oafi). 

Note also juea < fuella (S. C. hueUa). 



m. 

m = S. C. m : tomo, mirar. 

Note : 

Before B or p, m becomes very indistinct, and may fall, 
leaving the preceding vowel strongly nasal : a(m)Bision 
(ambicidn), u(m)Baso (un vaso). Usually a slight trace of 
consonantal m remains. 

Dentals. 
d. 

(1) d is usually a voiced interdental spirant : berde 
(yerde), de(d)o. 

(2) After I or a nasal, d is a voiced dental stop (jD) : 
ejpalDa (espalda), aDale (dndale). 

Note: 

(1) Intervocalic d falls regularly in ada, ado, oda, odo, 
and rarely in ida, ido : in other cases d may usually fall 
whenever clearness and euphony permit : amd (amada), na 
(nadd), amdu (amado), toa (todd), to (todo), piaso * (pedazo), 
mi a* (me da), deo or dedo, mieo or miedo, pue(e) or puede ; 
but comida, comido, suidd (ciudad), etc. Note co(m)pd * 
(compadre). 

1 This is as well as I can express it graphically. 
* Espinosa. 
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(2) By analogy, initial d may fall : *;' * que (diz que), 
ejpasio (despacio), no quieu drteh * (no quiero ddrtelo), ame * 
(dame) ; but after I or n, d can not fall : dDoDe * (endonde), 
co Dar * (con dar), H Da (et da). 

The d of de usually falls before a consonant : piamt pan 
(pedazo de pan) ; before a vowel, de > di, or it falls alto- 
gether : w(m) Baso di agua (un vaso de agua), teNGo mie(d)o 
aselo (tengo miedo de hacerlo). 



t=zS.C.t: Uo, bota. 



z, and c + e, i, > s (orj < s) : casa (cdza or casa), nuese [j] 
(nueces), sapato (zapato), paj (paz). 

I. 
l = S. C. I: la, il. 

li + vowel tends to become y : sayeDo (saliendo), muyeDo 
(moliendo). 



(1) n = S. C. n : no, bino (vino). 

(2) n, before a guttural or palatal consonant, becomes a 
velar nasal spirant (N), as in S. C. : b&Nco (banco), beNGo 
(vengo), naraNja (naranja), uN Gueso (un hueso). 

But: 

(1) Before a dental, n falls, leaving the preceding vowel 
strongly nasal : cdto (canto), catar (cantar), teDer (tender), 
casar (cansar), casdu (cansado). Before/, ch, sh, it becomes 
very indistinct, and may fall : t(n)fierno (infierno), a(n)chu 
(ancho), pu(n)shi (punshe), etc. (Note above in (2) that 
n > N before c, G, j). 

* Espinosa. 
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(3) Intervocalic n sometimes falls (chiefly in ana, ene ; 
rarely in ina, ino), leaving the preceding and the following 
vowels nasal : sema (semana) ; erma* (hermana) ; tie [e] * 
(tiene) ; bie [e] (viene) ; ermano, or eivnau* (hermano) ; 
gueno, or gueo* (bueno) ; but bino (vino). 1 

(3) n falls before sp or st : trqjparete (transparente), 
cojtate (constante). 

(4) ni + vowel tends to become n : ndo (nido), Atofiu* 
(Antonio). 

Although they are not properly dentals, 11 and ft are given 
here. 

a. 

Initial K> y : yamar (Uamar), yubia (ttuvia). 
Intervocalic 11 usually becomes y : gayu (gallo), cabayu 
(caballo), oya (olla), poyu (polio) , jueya (huella). 
Note: 

(1) 11 falls in ilia, illo : sia (silla), matequia (mantequitta), 
potriu (potrillo), triu (trillo). Note the analogous forms : 
friii, fria, tenia, etc. 

(2) In ella, ello, usage varies between ea, eu, and (less 
commonly) eya, eyu : ea or eya (ella), euj or eyuj (ellos), bea 
or beya (bella), ben or beyu (beUo). Note the analogous 
forms : beu or beyu (veo), bea or beya (vea), pasiu or paseyu 
(paseo)*, ca(m)B$u or ca(m)Beyu* (cambio). 

(3) Less commonly, 11 may fall in alia, alio : thus, a* or 
ayd (olid), cote* or cdyate (cdllate), cabayu or cabdu* 
(caballo). Compare cate or (more emphatic) cdyate with 
base or bdyase (vdyase). 

(4) Final lie tends to become i : bai* or bayi (valle), 
cai* or eayi (calle), muei or mueyi (muelle). Compare muei, 

1 Some New Mexicans retain intervocalic n in all positions. 
* Espinosa. 
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mueij* or mueyij (muette, muettes) with ret, reij* or reyij 
(rey, reyes). 

(5). In Ui, Hi, the y is indistinct : poyito (pollito), caba- 
yito (caballito), siyeta (silleta). 1 

il. 

ft = S. C. ft: aftu, nifta. 

Gutturals. 

9- 

(1) g is usually a voiced guttural or palatal spirant, as 
often in S. C. : goto, aga (haga), algo, ormiga (hormiga). 
Intervocalic g is pronounced very softly, and before u it may 
disappear in rapid, careless speech. 2 

(2) After N, g = a voiced guttural or palatal stop ((?) : 
teNGo (tengo), beNGa (venga), dejtiNGue [distingue). 

Note: 

(1) gu, before a vowel, is sometimes confused with gu < 
bu ; thus, one hears UN Guate or (less commonly) w(m) Bwate* 
(un guante), agua or abua * (agua). Cf. gue(n)o, but 
«(m)J3w€(n) o(m)Bre (un buen hombre). 

(2) <7, final in a syllable, falls : dino (digno), inorate 
(ignorante), Inasip * (Ignacio) ; but negro, sigh, etc. By 
exception, g falls in ilesia* (iglesia). 

(3) <? is sometimes used between back vowels to avoid 
hiatus : yo go tu * (yo 6 t€), uno guotro * (uno u otro). 

1 Professor Espinosa holds that U falls in IU, Ui, but my observation leads 
me to believe that a somewhat indistinct hiatus y is present. 

3 In American English, gu in Spanish names is uniformly pronounced w, 
as in Saguache (Sah-w&tch), Guanajato ( Wah-nah-hdh-to) , etc. 

* Espinosa. 
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c + a, o, u, and qu -j- e, i, represent the same sound in 
N. M. S. and in S. C. : casa, que. 
Note: 

(1) c, final in a syllable, falls: asion (acci&n), lesion 
(lecci6n), osidete (ocdderde), cqjtrusijon (construcci6n), dotor 
(doctor). 

(2) But, act > aut 1 or ait before a, o, u, and ait only 
before e, i : cb(jii)pauto or co(m)paito (compacto), esauto or 
esaito (exacto), carditer (cardeter). 

(3) ect, before a, o, w, > ei<, e<, or tut : 2 perfeito, perfeto, 
or perfeuto (perfecto). 

Sibilants. 



s (including s < z or c) is pronounced softly and is only 
slightly sibilant. At the end of a syllable, it usually becomes 
a soft aspirate, approximating to, but softer and less distinct 
than German ch in ich. s This sound is here represented by 
j* although it is softer, and is pronounced somewhat farther 
front than even the soft, palatal N. M. j. In the final sylla- 
ble of a breath group, and especially after e, this final j tends 
to vanish, as in loj drbole(j) \los drboles], loj Ejpafk>k(j) 

1 By analogy with aut < apt (?). 

s By analogy with tut <^ept (?). 

'This breathing is made so near the $ position that an untrained ear 
would scarcely detect at first the difference between the breathing and the 
soft final S. C. s. 

*I shall probably be criticised for using j to represent two sounds : (1) 
initial or intervocalic N. M. j, in juta (junta), jete (gente), ojo, etc. ; and, 
(2) the indistinct front breathing that usually replaces s at the end of a 
syllable in N. M. S. And yet these two sounds probably differ no more 
than do the two r's in rare 
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[k>s Espafioles], laj bonitaj muehaoha(j') [fas bonitas 
muchachas] , dejpui(j) [despuis] . When initial or intervo- 
calic, s sometimes becomes the regular N. M. j, as in ji * 
(si), nqjotrqj* (nosotros), conoje* (conoce). 

(1) Initial and intervocalic s is usually a voiceless dental 
sibilant, softly pronounced : sigh, casa, sapato (zapato). 

(2) s, final in a syllable, usually becomes j, or vanishes 
altogether (see above) : detrd(j) [detrds] , dejpui(j) \despu£s~] , 
paj (paz), conojco (conozco), mij cabayuj {mis cabaUos), nuejtraj 
baeaj (nuestras vacas). S. C. reky, relqjes > N. M. reloj, 
relose(j), by analogy with nuej, nuese(f) (nuez, nueees), etc. 

(3) But, before a voiced consonant, s usually becomes z. 
This sound is usually described by observers as equivalent to 
English 2 in daze ; but in N. M. S. I take it to be a voiced 
palatal aspirate, differing from the j of dejpu4(j) [despuis] 
only in that it is voiced : loz mizmqj (Jos mismos), gue(n)oz diaj 
(buenos dias), loz gueyij (los bueyes), dezde (desde), durazno 
(durasno). 

sh. 

sh is approximately equivalent to French oh in chat : it is 
made farther front than English sh. This sound is appar- 
ently due to Indian influence: fashico, 'negro' ; pu(n)shi,* 
' smoking tobacco ' ; moshca * (often for mosoa), etc. 

oh. 

ch = S. C. ch : muchacho. 

x. 

x = s (or j < s) : esauto (exaeto), esamen (examen), isito * 
(ixito), ejperi£sj,a (experiencm'). 

*Espinosa. 
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ASPIEATES. 
j- 

j, and g -\- e, i, = a voiceless palatal spirant. N. M. / is 
made farther front than S. C. j, and it is pronounced more 
softly. 
Note: 
(!)/>i in W" (fago), jogon (fogdn), etc. 1 

(2) s > j in nqjotrqj * (nosotros), edDujen (conducen), ji * 
(si), etc. 

(3) h > j in jerbir * (hervir), juir (huir), etc. 

(4) j may be prefixed : joso * (oso), etc. 



h is usually mute, as in S. C: ora (hora). 
Note: 

(1) hue- ^>gue-: guebo (huevo), gueso (hueso), guerta 
(hueria). After N, this gue usually becomes Gue : UN Gueso 
(un hueso), UN Guebo (un huevo), etc.; but by analogy with 
gue(n)o, u(m) Bue(n)o {un bueno), etc., one hears not infre- 
quently U(m) Buebo * (un huevo), etc. Cf. b and g. By 
analogy with hue- > <7«e-, we have sirguela* (eiruela), 
etc. 

(2) In a few words, initial h >j : jayar * (hollar) ,jablar 
(hablar), jerbir* (hervir), joDo* (hondo),juir* (huir), etc. 
One also hears joso * (oso), etc. 

Tongue-Trilled Consonants: b and br. 

r = S. C. r : redo, caro. 
rr = S. C. rr : carro. 

'Some observers consider initial or intervocalic j <CJ, s, h, etc. (as in 
jogdn, nqjotrqj, jdDo, joso), different from the j of jvta (junta), jete {gente), 
etc., but I can detect no difference. 

*Espinosa. 
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Note: 

(1) Final r is usually sharply trilled, and followed by a 
slight vocalic resonance due to the dying away of the trill : 
tomar, comer, bibir (vivir). 

(2) In south-eastern Colorado one often hears an « post- 
fixed to final r. Amongst New Mexicans living near La 
Junta, Colo., I observed e postfixed to n and I also. These 
are some of the expressions noted : pa cosiguire la cosa {para 
conseguir la cosa), tu serdj el besedore (tu serds el vencedor), 
irataDu i here i uire laj seremoniaj (tratando de ver y oir las 
ceremonias), no se parese e na d Poriginale (no se parece en 
nada d lo orijinal), sa came ole male (esa came huele mal), 
I' ejpanole ej mdj fdsil que P alemane (el espanol es mdsfdcil 
que el alemdn). There are many Italians in this region, and 
the final e may be due to their influence. 

(3) Sometimes r >j before I: Cajloj * (Carlos), pejla * 
(perla). 

(4) Intervocalic r sometimes falls (chiefly in ara, ere) : 
tomara, tomaraj, etc., or tomd,* tomdj, 1 etc. ; cornier a, comie- 
raj, etc., or comiea,* comieaj, etc. ; tomaron, tomaun, or 
(rarely) tomon* (tomaron) ; cornier on or comieon ; quiero, 
quierej, etc., or quieu,* quie(e)j, etc. ; quiera, etc., or quiea, 
etc. ; mia (mira ; imperative) ; etla qu' ia toto* (jaarecia que 
era tonto) ; pa (para) ; peu or (rarely) po* (pero) ; etc. 

(5) The final r of infinitives falls before a postfixed per- 
sonal pronoun with initial I: p' aselo (para hacerlo), no quieu 
co(m)pralo (no quiero comprarlo). Note also poque* 
(porque). 

Spirant y. 

y (and y < 11) usually = S. C. y : yeso, ya(n)o (llano). 
Note : Initial y tends to become a sound between the 

1 Tomd (tomara) has back a, while tomi (tomaba) has front a.* 
* Espinosa. 
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French j of juge and the English j of judge, as in yo,* 
yegua,* yerba,* yuNque* (yunque). 

Doubled Consonants. 

Doubled consonants are pronounced as one, as usually in 
S. C. : e na (en nada), e libro (el libro), lo scupatoj (los 
zapatos), etc. 

Orthography. 

Educated New Mexicans use the S. C. orthography ; they 
do not use i for y and j for g, as do the South Americans of 
the Pacific coast. Ignorant New Mexicans, only slightly 
acquainted with letters, make amusing mistakes in spelling, 
which are mostly due to the non-phonetic value of many S. 
C. letters when used to express N. M. S. sounds. 

The following were taken from letters and documents : 

a verte visto (haberte visto). hise (hize). 

baya (vaya). hollendo (oyendo). 

ballamos (vayamos). llo (yo). 

basayo (vasallo). me nojare (me enojari). 

beo (betto). nabedad (navedad). 

berdad (verdad). oya (olio), 

confucion (confusion). relies (reyes). 

eombiene (conviene). ves (vez). 
eseso (exeeso). 

MORPHOLOGY. 

The inflectional structure of New-Mexican Spanish does 
not differ greatly from that of Standard Castilian. As one 
would expect, the most highly inflected part of speech, the 
verb, shows the greatest divergence. For the most part, 

* Espinosa. 
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only those forms are given in the following notes that differ 
materially from their standard Castilian equivalents. 1 

It must be borne in mind that the laws of N. M. S. 
phonology obtain in all inflectional forms, whether the forms 
be given, or not given, in this article. Of especial importance 
are the rules governing e~y>i, o > w, and s > j, as in si 
o(m)Bre (ese hombre), ti ama (te ama), e libru ej iNGl&j 
(el libro es inglis), diju 61 (dijo eT), etc. 

Nouns and Adjectives. 

Nouns and adjectives form the feminine and plural as in 
S. C, except that words ending inj (< s ) form the plural 
in se(j) or je(j) : nuej, nuese(j) or nueje(j) \nuez, nueces'j . 
Note also: lei, leij* or leyij (ley, leyes); cai* or eayi, caij* 
or cayij (eaUe, caUes), 

Articles. 

The Definite Article is: el, P* ; la, I'; loj, Pj; lay, l'j; 
h, P. 

(1) Before or after a vowel, el^>P : V otm^Bre, to V Diet, 
dijo P nifiu. 

(2) Before a vowel, la, lo, > P : Perma, P orijinal. 

(3) After a vowel, loj, laj, > (sometimes) Pj : pa Pj 
chicoj. 

Note: 

& -\- ely> al, as in S. C. 

de -(- el > del, as in S. C. 

eon + el > coel * or col* : co(e)l o(m)Bre, eo(e)l cabayu. 

en -f- «£ > ee^,* e£,* or neZ : e(e)? Ho or «e£ rio. 

para -\- el ^>pal: pal tio, pal Amiric&(n)o. 

The Indefinite Article is un ; una, un'. 

1 When two or more forms are given, the commoner is given first. 
* Espinosa. 
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un' occurs before a vowel, una before a consonant : un' 
ora, una nina. 

Note: 

a + un > an * ; de + mm > diun; con -j- wn > own * or 
cow * ; para + mw > pirn * or pan. * 

Peesonal Pronouns. 

In N. M. S. there is no personal pronoun of the second 
person plural : ojtedej is the plural of both tu and ojte". 

Singular. 







Nona. 


Dat. 


Acous. 


Prepositional. 


1. yo 




me, m' 


me, m' 


mi 


2. tu, t' 




te, e 


te, t' 


ti 




{'el, P 




le, P 


lo, P 


a 




ea, 1 




(le), la, P 


la,P 


ea * 


3.< 






se, s* 


se, s' 


si 




eu 1 






lo, 


eu 1 




.ojU* 


(ujti) 


le, la, P 


lo, la, P 


ojU, (ujU) 



Plural. 





Nom. 


Dat. 


Accus. 


Prepositional. 


j nosotroj 

I or nojotroj * 
9 


noj, 2 n'j 


noj, n'j 


nosotroj 






or nojotroj * 


£*. 


'euj, 1 


kj, Vj 


%'> l 'j 


euj 1 


3.< 


eaj, 1 
^oitedei,* (uited 


(lej) laj, Pj 
se, s' 
ei) lei, hi. Pi 


laj, Pj 
se, s' 
loi, lai. 


eaj 1 
si 
Vi oitedei, (uitede 



* Espinosa. 

1 Or eya, eyaj, eyuj, eyu. 

2 In popular New-Mexican Spanish loj, laj, lej, or $e(=lej), often replace 
noj.* Thus loj be may mean " he sees them," or "you," or " us." Note 
14 
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Note: 

(1) V, m\ f, s', are common before or after a vowel : 
j,ojtd It yoV beigo, me Va dichu. 

(2) After a vowel, n'j and I'j may occur: no n'j quie(e), 
yo h digo. 

(3) qjte and ojtedej are common at the beginning of a 
sentence; after a, they may become ujti, ujtedej, the a and 
u forming a diphthong : ^ojti V crei? ^comojtd ujtel pa ujti or 
p' ojU, co 'jti. 

POSSESSIVES. 

Pronouns : el mio ; el tuyu ; el nuejtro ; el suyu, d'il. 

Adjectives: mi, m'; tu, f; nuejtr(o); su, s'. Before a 
vowel, m', f, and s', are common forms. After a vowel, mi 
often becomes m': pa m' tio,* d (m') papa.* 

Demonstratives. 

Pronouns : (e")jte, (£)se, (a)quM [(a)qu$a, etc] . The 
initial vowel may fall after a vowel : no creu' so. 

Adjectives : 'jte, te ; se; quel (quid or quea, etc.). 

Note : 'jte is common after a vowel, and te in other posi- 
tions : pa 'jti o(m)£re, ti o(m)Br' ej mijica(n)o, sa nina, co 
quid mujer. 

Some Othee Adjective-Peonouns. 

(1) Nadien or naide =nadie. 
( 2 ) Mu(ri)chu = mucho. 

the analogous forms : ley be a euj, "he sees them " ; loj bed ujtedej, "he sees 
you" ; loj be a nosotrqj, "he sees us." Note also se lo (d)iju & nosolroj, 
' ' he told us so, ' ' etc. This usage is widespread, but not universal. In this 
connection it should be noted that the feminine form nosotraj is rare ; like 
other pronouns of the first and second persons, nosotroj does not distinguish 
gender. 
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(3) In certain expressions, tui* (or ti) = todo y : co tui 
la farnilia,* "family and all"; co ti la berdura, or (more 
explicitly) co tuitaj clafe berdura,* " with all sorts of vege- 
tables." 

(4) Mezmo = mismo. 

(5) Before riale(j), libraj, etc., dos, tree, sets, and diez, 
become do, tre, se, and die. 

(6) Between 16 and 19, dij = diez: dij i seij, etc. 

( 7 ) Sietesietoj and nuebesietoj = setecientos and novecientos ; 
and sien may replace sieto in any position. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 

a * or ayd (alld), ai (ahi), aDoDe* (en donde), atosej * 
(entonces), asid (hacia d < hacia), asigun (d segun), ca (acd), 
d cause" * (d causa de), cuasi (casi), ejpasio (despacio), 
eNcotrt (en contra de), murre * (rimy re- 1 ), no mdj* "as soon 
as," "not even," bDe or o(n) (donde), ojala (ojald), onque 
or anque (aunque), ora (ahora), pa (para), peu (pero), puj, 
or poj (pues), poque* (porque), qui (aqui), tamien (tam- 
biin), tanre* or tarre * (tan re- 1 ), etc. 

Verbs. 

The following changes have occurred in all verbs, whether 
regular or irregular : 2 

1. Verbs of the third conjugation are inflected throughout 
(except in the infinitive) like verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion. Thus, the pres. ind., 1st person plural, of abrir is 
abremoj. This enables the speaker to distinguish the present 

1 The re- is the intensive prefix. 

2 Whenever, in this article, it is said that a verb is inflected as in S. C, 
it is meant that the inflection is the same in N. M. S. as in S. C, except 
for these regularly occurring changes, which are common to all N. M. S. 
verbs. 

*Espinosa. 
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from the preterite [cf. abremoj (pres.) and abrimoj (pret.)]. 

2. Two tenses are lost, viz., the past subjunctive in -se 
and the hypothetical or future subjunctive in -re. 

3. The second person plural of all verbs is lost, and its 
place is taken by the third person with ojtedej (ustedes). 

4. The ending -moj becomes -no/, whenever the stress 
falls on the antepenult* : tomd(b)anoj (tomdbamos), tornd- 
(r)anoj (tomdramos), tomarianoj (tomariamos), tdmenoj 
(tomemos). 

5. In the present subjunctive, first person plural, the 
stress falls on the antepenult * : tdmenoj (tomemos), dbranoj 
(abramos), sietanoj (sintamos). This form is not used as an 
imperative, its place being taken by (b)amoj d -f infinitive : 
(b)dmonoj d setar (senUmonos) , no se lo (b)amoj d disir (no 
se lo digamos). 1 

6. The preterite, second person singular, ends in -tej 
(-ste) : tomatej (tomaste), comitej (comiste). 

Kbgular Verbs. 
First Conjugation : tomar. 

tomar, tomdDo, tomdu. 

Pres. Ind. : tomo, tomaj, toma, tomamoj, toman. 

Pres. Subj. : tome, tomej, tome, tdmenoj, tomen. 

Imperat. : toma. 

Imperf. : toma(b)a, toma(b)aj, toma(b)a, tomd(b)anoj, 
toma(b)an. 

Pret. : tome", tomatej, tomd, tomamoj, toma(r)on. 

Past Subj. : toma(r)a, toma(r)aj, toma(r)a, tomd(r)anoj, 
toma(r)an. 

1 The only imperative (or subjunctive used as an imperative) of the first 
person plural in N. M. S. is (b)amoj or (b)amonoj. The suffix -nqj in 
tdmenoj, etc., seems to be by analogy to (b)dmonqj. 

*Espinosa. 
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Fut. Ind. : tomari, tomardj, tomard, tomaremoj, tomaran. 

Cond. Ind. : tomaria, tomariaj, tomarki, tomarianoj, 
tomarian. 

Note the following : 

Pasiar (pasear). 

pasiar, pasiaDo, pasidu. 

Pres. Ind. : pasiu, 1 paseaj, pasea, pasiamoj, pasean. 

Pres. Subj. : pasii, pasevj, pasii, pasMnoj, pasiin. 

Imperat. : pasea. 

All other forms have the stem pasi-. Thus, all regular 
verbs in -iar (-ear). By analogy, verbs with dissylabic 
stems, that have -iar in S. C, are inflected like pasiar : e. g., 
ca(m)Biar (cambiar) : Pres. Ind., camBeu, 1 ca(m)Beaj, 
etc., (but fiu, co(n)fiu, etc.). 

Second Conjugation : comer, 
comer, comieDo, comido. 

7 n 7 

Pres. Ind. : como, come}, come, comemoj, comen. 

Pres. Subj. : coma, comaj, coma, cdmanoj, coman. 

Imperat. : come. 

Imperf. : comia, comiaj, comia, comianoj, comian. 

Pret. : comi, comitej, comid, comimqj, comie(r)on. 

Past Subj. : comie(r)a, comie(r)aj, comie(f)a, comti- 
(r)anoj, comie(r)an. 

Fut. Ind. : corner^, comerdj, comerd, comeremoj, comeran. 

Cond. Ind. : comeria, comeriaj, comeria, comerianoj, come- 
rian. 

Thied Conjugation : bibir (vivir.) 

Pres. Ind. : bibo, bibej, bibe, bibemqj, biben. 
Etc., as in the Second Conjugation. 

'Less commonly, paseyu,* paseyaj, etc. ; tA(m)Beyu,* c&{m)Beyaj, etc. 
* Espinosa. 
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Verbs with Inceptive Endings. 

Conoser (conocer). 
conoser, conosieDo, conosido. 

7 a 7 

Pres. Ind. : eonojeo, conosej, conose, conosemoj, eonosen. 

Pres. Subj. : eonojea, conojeaj, conojea, conojcanoj, eonoj- 
can. 

Etc. 

Note : — The stem conos- tends to become conoj-* through- 
out the inflection of the verb, by analogy to conojco, conojea, 
etc. 

Radical-Changing Verbs. 

First Class: (1) Perder. 

perder, perdieDo, perdido. 

Pres. Ind. : pierdo, pierdej, pierde, perdemoj, pierden. 

Pres. Subj. : pierda, pierdaj, pier da, pierdanoj, pierdan. 

Imperat. : pierde. 

Etc. 

(2) Morder. 

morder, mordieDo, mordido. 

Pres. Ind. : muerdo, muerdej, muerde, mordemoj, muerden. 
Pres. Subj. : muerda, muerdaj, muerda, muerdanoj, muer- 
dan. 

Imperat. : muerde. 

Etc. 

Note : oler is inflected as follows : 

oler, olieDo, olido. 

7 a / 

V T A J °^°> °ty)> °^ e > °l emo J) °^ n - 

I guelo, guelej, guele, oletnoj, guelen. 1 

1 Whenever two forms are given, the commoner is given first. 
*Espinosa. 
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P o u' , f ola, olaj, ola, olanoj, olan. 

I guela, guelaj, guela, guilanoj, guelan. 
Imperat. : oh or guele. 
Etc. 

Second Class : (1) Sltir (sentir). 
sitir, sitieDo, sitido. 

7 a 7 

Pres. Ind. : sieto, sietej, siete, sitemoj, sieten. 
Pres. Subj. : sieta, sietaj, sieta, sietanoj, sietan. 
Imperat. : siete. 

Pret. : slti, sititej, sif,i6, sitimoj, sltierbn. 
Etc. 

Note : Throughout the inflection of these verbs, the stem 
vowel is i when unstressed. 

(2) Durmir. 

durmir, durmieDo, durmido. 

Pres. Ind. : duermo, duermej, duerme, durmemoj, duermen. 

Pres. Subj. : duerma, duermaj, duerma, du&rmanqj, duer- 
man. 

Imperat. : duerme. 

Pret. : durmi, durmitej, durmid, durmimqj, durmieron. 

Etc. 

Note : Both durmir and murir have the stem vowel u 
throughout, when the stem is not stressed. 

Third Class : Siguir (seguir.) 

siguir, siguieDo, siguido. 

Pres. Ind. : sigo, siguej, sigue, siguemoj, siguen. 

Pres. Subj. : siga, sigaj, siga, siganoj, sigan. 

Imperat. : sigue. 

Pret. : sigui, siguitej, siguid, siguimoj, siguieron. 

Etc. 
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Note : All verbs of this class have the stem vowel i 
throughout their inflection. 

Note : riir or rir (reir) is inflected as follows : 

riir or rir, rieDo, riido or rido. 

Pres. Ind. : riu, H(i)/, ri(i), riemqj, ri(i)n. 

Pres. Subj. : Ha, riaj, ria, rianoj, rian. 

Imperat. : ri(i). 

Imperf. : ria or riia, etc. 

Pret. : ri, ritej, rid, rimoj, rieron. 

-Uie Verbs. 

Dejtribuir (distribuir). 

dejtribuir, dejtribuyeDo or dejtribueDo, dejtribuido. 

Pres. Ind. : dejtrib-uyu, -u(y)ij, -wyi, -u(y)emoj, -u(y)in. 

Pres. Subj. : dejtrib-uya, -uyaj, -uya, -uyanqj, -uyan. 

Imperat. : dejtribu(y)i. 

p f . / dejtrib-ui, -uitej, -uyd, -uimqj, -u'eron.* 

\ dejtrib-uyi, -uyitej, -uy6, -uyimoj, -uyeron. 

Note : juir * (huir) is inflected differently from the other 
-mr verbs, in that it has juigo * in the Pres. Ind., 1st pers. 
sing., and juiga, juigaj, etc., in the Pres. Subj. 



Ieeegtjlar Verbs. 

Ser. 



ser, sieDo, sido. 



Pres. Ind. : < so V ere;, ej, semos, son. 

Kero* ) 
Pres. Subj. : sia,* etc. ; or, sea, 2 etc. 
Pret. : jui, juitej, jui, juimoj, jueron. 
Etc. 

1 so, 'jto or to, do, and bo, (for soy, estoy, day, and voy) are common in 
south-eastern Colorado. 
5 Less commonly, seya, etc. 
* Espinosa. 
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Aber (haber). 

haber, abieDo, abido. 

Pres. Ind. : a, aj, a, amoj, an,* or e, aj, a, emoj, an. 

Pres. Subj. : aiga, aigaj, aiga, diganqj, ajgan. 

Pret. : u(b)e, u(b)itej, u(b)o, u(b)imoj, u(b)ieron. 

Etc. 

Ejtar (ester). 

ejtar, ejtaDo, ejtdu. 

Pres. Ind. : ejtoi or ejt6, ejtdj, ejtd, ejtamqj, ejtan. 

Pres. Subj. : ejtt, ejt&j, ejtt, ejtemoj, ejten. 

Pret. : ejtu(b)e, ejtu(b)itej, ejtu(b)o, ejtu(b)imqj, ejtu(b)ieron. 

Etc. 

Note : After a vowel, or I, n, r, ejtar usually becomes 
'jtar ; at the beginning of a breath-group, it may become 
tar; cf. ^ o jtd? — e7 'jtd qui; tl no 'jtd qui; ta gue(n)o. 

Tener. 

tener, tenieDo, tenido. 

Pres. Ind. : teNGo, tie(ne)j, tie(ne), tenemoj, tie{ne)n. 

Pres. Subj. : teNGa, teNGaj, teNGa, teNGanoj, teNGan. 

Imperat. : ten. 

Pret. : tu(b)e, tu(b)itej, tu(b)o, tu(b)imoj, tu(b)ieron. 

Etc. 

ADar (andar). 

ADar is usually inflected as in S. C, but it may be regu- 
lar throughout (i. e., Pret. : aDi, adatej, aDd, etc.*). 

Dar. 
As in S. C, (except that both doi and do (doy) occur), 

* Espinosa. 
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but the initial d ofteu falls, except after I or n: ame,* mi a,* 
m' id,* 61 Da, co Darlo.* 

Quirer. 

quirer, quirieDo, quirido. 

r quie(r)o, quie(r)ej, quie(r)e, quiremoj, quie- 
Pres. Ind. : < (r)en. 

I quid, quit?}, quit, quiemoj, quien. 

c quie(r)a, quie(f)aj, quie(r)a, quU(r)anoj, 
Pres. Subj. : < quie(r)dn. 

K quid, quidj, quid, quUanoj, quidn. 
Fut : quedre, etc. ; or, querrf, etc. 

Pu(d)er (jpoder). 

pu(d)er, pu(d)ieDo, pu(d)ido. 

Pres. Ind. : pue(d)o, pue(de)j,pue{de), pu(d)emoj, pue(de)n. 
Pres. Subj. : pue(d)a, pue(d)aj, pue(d)a, pui(d)anoj, 
pue(d)dn. 

Fut. : podri, etc. ; or, porrt, etc. 

Etc. 

Caber, saber, and aser (hacer), as in S. C. 

Ir. 

Pres. Ind. : boi or bo, baj, ba, (b)amoj, ban. 

Pres. Subj. : ba, baj, ba, batnoj, ban ; or bay a, bayaj, 
baya, bdyanoj, baydn. 

Pret. : jut, juitej, jut, juimoj, jueron. 

Etc. 

Note : (b)amoj d -\- infinitive is used to form imperatives : 
(b~)amqj aselo (hagdmosld). 

Binir (venir). 
binir, binieDo, binido. 

* Espinosa. 
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Pres. Ind. : beNOo, bie(ne)j, bie(ne), binemoj, bie(ne)n. 

Etc. 

Poner, Asir, Baler (valer), and Salir, as in S. C. 

Cai(r),* cayer, or quer * (caer). 

cai(f), cayer, or quer, cayeDo, cai(d)o or cayido. 

Pres. Ind. : cargo, caij, cai, caimqj or cayemqj, cain. 

Imperf. : caiba, etc. ; or, cayia, etc. 

Pret. : cayi, cayitej, cay6, cayimoj, cayeron. 

Fut. : cairi, etc. 

Oyer or uir * (pir), 

oyer or uir, oyeDo, uido or oyido. 

Pres. Ind. : oigo, o(y)ij, o(y)i, oyemqj or oitnoj, ofyjin. 

Imperf. : oyia, etc. ; or, uid, etc. 

Pret. : { oyh oyitej '' 02/6 > °y imo J> oyeron. 
I wi, witej, oy6, uimqj, oyeron. 

Put. : oyere", etc. ; or, oiri, etc. 

Trat(r),* trayer, or irer * (traer). 

trai(r), trayer or £rer, trayeDo, trai(d)o or trayido. 

Pres. Ind. : traigo, traij, trai, traimoj or trayemqj, train. 

Imperf. : traiba, etc. ; or, trayia, etc. 

Pret. : frw/e, trujitej, trujo, trujimoj, trujercm ; or, ircy e, etc. 

Fut. : trairi, etc. 

CoDusir (conducir). 

As in S. C, except (1) that the stem tends to become 
coDuj-* throughout, by analogy to coDujco, coDujca, etc., 
and coDuje, etc. •;• and (2) that the Pret., 3d pers. plur., 
is usually coDujeron * (also, coDujera, etc.). 

1 Cai(r) and trai(r) [the r* usually falls in these two infinitives] are the 
common forms. 
* Espinosa. 
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Disir (decir). 

disir, disieDo, dioho. 

Pres. Ind. : digo, disej, dise, disemoj, disen. 
Pret. : dije, dijitej, dijo, dijimoj, dijeron or dijieron. 
Etc. 

Note: The stem dis- tends to become dij-,* by analogy 
to dije, etc. 

Ber (ver). 
ber, bieDo, bijto. 

Pres. Ind. : < ®& l V bej, be, bemoj, ben. 

Pres. Subj. : beiga, ete. ; or bea, 1 etc. 

Imperf. : bia, etc. ; or, biia, etc. 

Pret. : bi or bide, bijte, bid or bido, bimoj, bieron. 

Etc. 

Expressions. 

In this article no attempt has been made to study N. M. 
S. syntax, but a few common expressions are here given : 

asen (for ase) ciNco anuj, etc. 
^ qui oraj son (for $ qui hora ej ?) 
(ej)td (for ase) friu, calwte, etc. 
(ej)toi bien (for teNGo rason). 
(ej)toi mal (for no teNGo rason). 
(ej)toi suefloso (for teNGo sueno). 

The last four, and similar expressions, occur rarely, and 
chiefly where English is also spoken. There also, ejtar tends 
to replace aber in the sense of 'there ... to be,' as in no 
'jtaban(abia) mdj (d)e trej. 

1 Less commonly, beyu; beya, beyaj, etc. 
*Espinosa. 
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In a condition " contrary to fact," the Imperfect Indica- 
tive may occur in either the condition or the conclusion, as 
in ji tuyera el tie(m)po, lo asla, or ji tenia el tie(m)po, lo asia ; 
ji abia etedido, uyera preferido ; etc. Note also this use of 
the conditional : tornaria yo nu aberte conosido, " I wish 
that I had never known you ; " $ tomarianoj el tren local f — 
" shall we take the local train ? " 

VOCABULAEY. 

Before giving a general list of N. M. S. words, a few 
expressions are given to illustrate (1) how, to express a 
given idea, the regular Spanish word may be replaced by 
one that corresponds in sound with its English equivalent, 
and (2) how Spanish words and phrases may be made to 
give expression to American institutions : 

(1) arribar, to arrive (Uegar more common). 
carta enregistrada, registered letter. 

concilio de suidd (ciudad), town council (also ayunlamiento). 

coronario, coroner. 

ingenio, engine. 

mayor, mayor (of a town). 

talla, railway tie. 

(2) alguacil, sheriff. 

& prueba de lumbre, fire-proof. 

billete por viaje redondo, round-trip ticket. 

boleto, (political) ticket. 

casa de cortes, court house. 

entrada de domicilio, homestead entry. 

gavilla, political ring. 

junta en masa, mass meeting. 

mariscal, (village) marshall. 

orden de estafeta, postoffice money order. 

paradero colectivo, union railway station. 
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The following is a list of some N. M. S. words in common 
use. In this list I have attempted to give only those words 
that differ (1) in meaning or (2) in form (not including 
those that differ in form according to regular phonetic laws) 
from their S. C. equivalents. 1 The list is far from complete. 
The words are spelled according to the rules of S. C. orthog- 
raphy. If the English equivalent is not given, the word 
has the same meaning in N. M. S. as in S. C. 

ayd 

abarrotero, m., grocer. 
abarrotes, m. pi., groceries. 

abrigos, m. pi., underwear (abrigo, wrap, as in S. C). 
abuja = aguja. 
abujero = agujero. 

agarrar, to catch, take (eager, rare) ; — el tren, to catch the 
train. 

aguelo,* m., bugbear. 

aigre = aire. 

aigro = agrio. 

alamo, m., cottonwood tree. 

alguacil, m., (county) sheriff. 

alguacilato, m., office of sheriff. 

almario = armaria. 

almendra, f. (any sort of) nut (cf. nuez). 

arnaehada, f., balking, resistance. 

amacharse, to balk. 

amachdn, -ona, balky. 

amargoso = amargo. 

1 In a few cases I have given words that have the same meaning in N. M. 
S. and in S. C. , (1) if the word is common in N. M. S. and rare in S. C. 
(cf. rasurar), or (2) if it has in N. M. S. a secondary meaning that does 
not exist in S. C. (cf. caldear). 

* Espinosa. 
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amarrar, 1 to tie (cf. atar). 
ancina * = encina, f, scrub oak. 
; tindale ! hurry up ! 
anque, onque = aunque. 
antonces* = entonces. 
antusiasmo * = entusiasmo. 
apriesa = aprisa. 

arbolera (< arboleda), f., orchard, grove. 
ardilla, f., chipmunk. 
arrempujar = enipujar. 
arribar, to arrive (also llegar). 
& segun = seg&n. 
aserrdn, m., cross-cut saw. 
asistir, to feed. 

asisteneia : l dar la-, to give board. 

asi ya sau * (< asi y & ese lado ?, or hacia ese lado ?), this 
way and that. 

abajo, m., train or drove of (pack) animals. 

atarque, m., dam (to obstruct flow of water in ditch). 

atarse, to be embarrassed, dazed. 

atole,* m., fluid Indian corn mush, sweetened. 

aveno, m. = avena, f. 2 

azucar(a),* f. = azOcar, m. 

balear, to wound by shooting. 

bandeja, f. (dish-) pan. 

bandejita, f., metal cup. 

bate (< Eng.), m., bat. 

berendo, m., antelope. 

betabel, m., beet. 

bisbal (< Eng.), m., baseball. 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 

a It has been suggested that aveno is by analogy to heno, but heno is 
unknown in N. M. S. 
* Espinosa. 
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blanquitto, m., egg (rare : huevo is common). 

bofes, m. pi., lungs. 

bogue (< Eng.), m., " buggy," carriage. 

bolsa, f., pocket. 

bolsita, f., pocket book. 

boquinete, m., " sucker " (a fish). 

bota, f., leather legging (also " boot," as in S. C). 

bronco, m., wild, unbroken or poorly broken, horse. 

ca* = acd. 

caballada, f., large drove of horses. 

caballerango, m., boy that has charge of cowboys' horses 
during a " round-up," good horseman. 

cabrestante (< cabestrante), m., small rope, halter strap 
(also Idtigo). 

cabrestear = cabestrear. 

cabresto (< cabestro), m. (general name for), rope. 

cai(r),* cayer, or quer * ' =: caer : -agua, to rain (also 
Hover). 

cajero, m., clerk (in shop). 

cajete, m., wash-tub. 

cafohaza, f., pumpkin ; — Jarga, squash. 

caldear, to heat (as in S. C), flirt. 

caldero, m., flirt. 

caldo,* m., soup. 

color, f. = calor, m. 

calzones, m. pi., trousers ; — de lona, overalls. 

camalta (< coma ate?), f., bedstead. 

camaltitta, f., couch. 
cantina, f., barroom. 
capulin, m., choke cherry. 
carpa, f., tent (also tenia). 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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cartera, f., envelope (sobre rare). 

carro, m., wagon, (railway) coach (also coche). 

carroza, f., street car (also tranvia). 

casa de palos, f., log house. 

Caslos * = Carlos. 

cavador, m., hoe (azada and coa rare). 

cerco, m. = cerca, f., fence. 

cibolo, m., buffalo. 

cincho, m. = eincha, f., saddle-girth. 

cobija, 1 f., bed cover. 

cdcono, 2 m., turkey (also ganso or gallina de la tierra). 

eodo de dedo, m., knuckle. 

coger, to catch (less common than agarrar and pescar, but 
not to be avoided as in Mexico). 

coleo, m., cowboys' sport of catching steers by the tail and 
throwing them. 

colorido *, -a, red (colorado more common) ; Colorido, m., 
State of Colorado. 

compd = compadre. 

comprender, to hire (a servant). 

eoneilio, m., (town) council. 

eorowxrio, m., coroner. 

cotensio, m,, canvass. 

cot&n, m., "jumper" (kind of coat), woman's jacket. 

cuadrar, to please (more common than gustar). 

cuartdn, m., saw log. 

cuartonero, m., logger. 

cuasi = casi. 



1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 

2 The turkey has many names in American Spanish. I have noted : 
guanajo (Cuba), guajalote (central and southern Mexico), c6cono (northern 
Mexico and New Mex. ), gallina de la tierra (New Mex. and Colo.) ; ganso * 
(Colo.), pisco (Colombia, Bransby). 

* Espinosa. 
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mates, m. pi., twins. 

cubeta, f., bucket, pail. 

cute (< Eng. ?), m., overcoat. 

cutereano, m. : d 61 le did cute y & mi cuter eano, " I got the 
worst of it." 

chamizo, m., sage brush. 

chapa, 1 f., door lock. 

chaparreras, f. pi., " chaps," cowboys' leggings. 

chapero,* m., old, wornout hat. 

chapulin, m., grasshopper. 

charola, f., bake pan, vegetable dish, tray. 

charro, m., native Mex. costume. 

charro, a-, gallant, handsome. 

chico, -a, small, as in S. C, (pequeno rare). 

chicote, m., whip. 

chijl&n, m., stove pipe, lamp chimney. 

chinelas, f. pi., slippers, as in S. C, (pantuflos and zapatiUas 
rare). 

chiquite, m., chewing gum. 

chirinola, f., quarrel, row. 

chopo, a-, short (referring to persons). 

chulo, m., pug dog. 

chulo, -a, well formed, well dressed, pretty. 

chupa, f., jacket. 

chupilote, m., buzzard. 

denero = diner o. 

descoger * = escoger. 

deshojar, to husk Indian corn. 

desparramar, to spill (derramar rare). 

destornudar * = estornudar. 

doctor, m., physician (midico rare). 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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dona, f., gift. 

drogas, f. pi., debts : hacer — to cheat. 
durazno, m., peach, as in S. C, (melocotdn rare). 
efectos secos, m. pi., drygoods. 
dote, or elolote,* m., ear of green Indian corn. 
embutido,* m., embroidery. 
embutir* to embroider. 
encontra de = contra. 

entarime, m., board floor; — de calle, board walk. 
enter, to seem. 

entrada de domicilio, f., homestead entry. 
escalereado, m., stairway. 
escarbar, to dig (a ditch, etc.). 
escrebir = eseribir. 
eslique (< Eng.), m., " slicker." 
espacio = despacio. 

espauda, f., baking powder (from Eng. "powder?"). 
espinilla, 1 f., pimple. 

estampa (de estafeta or de correo), f., postage stamp. 
estecle (< Eng.), m., beefsteak. 

estufa, f., stove ; — de cocina, kitchen stove ; — de cuarto, 
heating stove. 
falda, f., brim (of hat). 

fandango, m., (general name for) dance (also baile). 
fashico, m., negro. 

feria, f., change (more common than Gambia). 
fiero, 1 -a, homely, ugly (more common than feo). 
fierro, m., iron, cattle brand (hierro rare). 
fisico, -a, foolish. 
jktol, m., (large) pin (also alfiler). 
fietero, m., freighter. 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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flor, f, wheat flour (but harina de maiz). 
florear, to grind flour ; mdquina de — , flour mill. 
fogon, m., fire-place,* furnace. 
fregandera, f., dishwasher. 
frezada 1 ~ frazada. 
Jrir * =freir. 
fueUa = huella. 
gachupin, m., Spaniard. 
gal6n, m., English gallon. 
galopear = galopar. 
gallina de la tierra, f, (wild) turkey. 
ganso,* m., (wild) turkey (Colo.), goose. 
gegin, 1 m., mosquito. 
gogote * = eoeote. 
grandotote, 1 -a, very large or tall. 
gringo, m., Yankee. 2 
guajalote, m., water dog. 
guarg'dero (< gargw.ro), m., neck. 
giiisque (< Eng.), m., whiskey. 
hada d = haoia. 

hijadero (<< ahijadero), m. : tiempo de-, lambing time. 
hora * = ahora. 

horquilla, f., pitch-fork (as in S. C), "hames" (part of 
horse's harness). 

hortaliza, f., vegetable garden. 

hueja, f., gourd, dipper ; — de pipa, pipe bowl. 

huerito,* -a, dear, beloved. 

huero,* -a, fair, blond, Yankee. 

'Also in Colombia (Bransby). 

2 The dictionary of the Spanish Academy gives gringo < griego. I have 
heard Mexicans say that it comes from the song "Green grows the sham- 
rock," sung upon a certain occasion by a company of Irishmen on the Gulf 
coast of Mexico. 

* Espinosa. 
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huevdn, 1 -ona, lazy (vulgar). 

ijotes, or igotes,* m. pi., string beans (cf. Mex. ejotes). 
ingenio, m., engine (mdquina rare). 
inguento * = unguento. 
intico * — idSntico. 
ivierno = invierno. 
jahlar — hablar. 
j attar * = hollar, 
jancharse,* to find. 
jerga, f., home-spun rug, carpet. 
jervir * = * hervir. 

jolas, f. pi., money (denero more common). 
jololote, m., Indian corn husk. 
jondo * = 1 hondo. 
joso * = oso. 
juir * = * huir. 
jumate, m., dipper. 
lamber 1 = lamer. 

Idtigo, m., leather, or horse hair, strap, especially the one 
to which the girth is fastened. 
lavador,* m., washboard. 
leche nevada, f., ice cream (also helados). 
lechdn, m., milkweed. 
letia * or aletia, f., shirt bosom. 
leva, f., man's coat. 
Ievet6n, m., small overcoat. 
levita, f., boy's coat. 
leyer = leer, 
liebre, f., jack rabbit. 
luvia* f., freshet. 
ma grande, f., grandmother (also abuela). 



'Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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malda, f., pocket book (also hand bag, as in S. C). 

mancuernilla: -de punos, cuff button. 

manea, f., brake ; — de earro, wagon brake. 

mano, 1 -a, m. and f., brother, sister ; also friendly term of 
address to an inferior : * mano Julio, mana Concha, etc. 

manteca, f., lard (only). 

maniequiUa, 1 f., butter. 

maque, m., (house) paint. 

maquear, to paint. 

marchante, m., customer (parroquiano rare). 

mariscal, m., (town) marshall. 

martigon (< almartig&n), m., leather headstall or halter. 

mashishe, m., imp. 

mayor, m., mayor (of a town). 

mecate, m., string, strip of cloth ; — de zapato, shoe string. 

media color : de - -, pink. 

mero, 1 -a,* same ; el merito lugar, the same place ; ya mero 
no dUata, it will not be long before he comes. 

mesmo * = mismo. 

mestefio, -a, wild, untamed. 

mestro = maestro. 

metate, m., Indian mill for grinding corn. 

meter : el sol se mete, the sun sets (se pone rare). 

metida del sol, f., sunset. 

montera, £., sunbonnet. 

mosquito, m., gnat. 

mostro l = monstruo. 

mulera, f., bell mule. 

muneho = mucho. 

murre = muy re- (intensive prefix). 

musharafia (< musarafia), f., face made by a child in 
quarreling. 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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musho, -a, pugnosed. 
naide x or nadien = nadie. 
naguas 1 = enaguas. 
nanito, -a (< nana), dear, beloved. 

navaja : — de bolsa, pocket knife ; — de barba, razor (as in 
S. C). 

no mds,* 1 as soon as, not even. 

noria, f., well of water (never pozo). 

nuez, f., nutmeg (cf. almendra). 

nudo x = nudo. 

djala 1 = qjald. 

ohhte,* m., Indian corn cob. 

olla de hervir, f., pot, kettle. 

onde = donde. 

orden de estqfeta, m., postoffice money order. 

oriente, m., east, as in S. C, (este rare). 

oshd, f., medicinal root used for cramps and colic. 

/ ote ! * come here ! 

oyer or uir * = oir. 

pa 1 = para. 

pader = pared. 

pa grande, m., grandfather (also abuelo). 

paila,* f., washboard. 

patomUa, f., butterfly (mariposa rare). 

pandito, -a, vain, conceited. 

papa, 1 f., potato ; — dulce, sweet potato. 

papalina, f., bonnet. 

pasando manana — pasado manana. 

pato, m., duck (as in S. C), teakettle. 

pelizcar * ' = peUizcar. 

pelo, m., hair (of body, or of animals, only). 

pendejo, 1 -a, stupid, awkward. 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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peo or po * = pero. 



perrete del agua, m., water dog (Colo.). 

pescador, m., catcher (in game of ball). 

pescar, to catch (a ball, etc.). 

pesla * = perla. 

petaquilla, f., trunk (also baul). 

pichar (< Eng.), to pitch (a ball). 

pinole, m, cornmeal (mush). 

platdn, 1 m., wash basin (jofdina and palangana rare). 

plaza, f., village, town ; en-, down town. 

ploga ( < Eng.), f., plug (of tobacco). 

polvillo, m., toasted bread, ground and steeped. 

poUito, -a, prettily dressed (applied to children). 

pompa (< bomba), f., pump. 

poniente, m., west as in S. C. (oeste rare). 

poque * = 1 porque. 

pozo, m., hole (in the ground) ; este camino tiene pozos muy 
feos, there are some bad ruts in this road. 

pretales, m. pi., suspenders (also tirantes in New Mex.). 

privado, m., water closet (also letrina). 

puda, f., frying pan (cf. French poMe). 

punshe* m., smoking tobacco. 

pus * or pos —pues. 

quel = aquel. 

quesef* (< g^ se hizo de f), what has become of — ? 
where is (are) ? 

qui = aqui. 

rdhano, m., turnip. 

rab(m : pantalones rabones, knee breeches. 

raiz quemosa, f., radish. 

ranchero, m., farmer. 



'Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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ranoho, m. farm ; hacer-, to go into camp. 

rat6n pardo, m., grey squirrel. 

rayar: ^eudnto ray as? how much do you make? nos 
rayan el sdbado, they pay us on Saturday. 

reata, f., rope of cowhide or horse hair. 

rebozo, m., woman's cotton scarf or shawl, worn over the 
head and shoulders. 

recordar, to awake, as in S. C. (despertar rare), 

redibar = derribar. 

relds 1 = reloj. 

renegar, to curse, as in S. C. (maldecir rare). 

reparar, to buck ; el bronco me tumbd reparando, the 
" bronco " bucked me off. 

resurar (< rasurar), to shave, as in S. C. (afeitar rare). 

riir * or rir 1 = reir. 

rito (dim. of rio), m., small brook. 

rosa, f., wild rose ; — de Costilla, cultivated rose. 

saw, m., man's coat ; — de moda, evening (" dress ") 
coat. 

salado, -a, unhappy, cursed. 

salarata, f., baking powder. 

salitre, m., alkali. 

sarape, m., man's shawl or blanket. 

se = ese. 

semitas, f., pi., poor quality of wheat flour. 

sefld * x = seflora (also senora). 

shaguaripa : sombrero de—, straw hat. 

shaquegiie,* m., Indian corn mush. 

siUa, 1 f., saddle (as also in S. C). 

siUeta, 1 f., chair ; — mecedora, rocking chair. 

sopalpla* f., "tortilla" fried in lard. 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
* Espinosa. 
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sopanda, f., spring ; — de cama, bed spring ; asiento de—, 
spring seat. 

suefioso, -a, sleepy. 

suidd = eiudad. 

tahuri, = tahur. 

talache, m., pickaxe. 

talento, m. ; sombrero de—, "derby " hat. 

tatta, f., (railway) tie. 

tamal, m., " tamale." 

tamiin * — * tambie'n. 

tdnape (< Eng. turnip), m., turnip. 

tanque = estanque. 

tanre * = tan re- (intensive prefix) ; tanre-bueno, very good. 

tapalo, m., shawl. 

tato,* m., father, grandfather (term of affection). 

te = este. 

tecolote, m. f little owl. 

tegua, f., mocassin (kind of shoe). 

tejamanil, m., shingle. 

temole, m., chili stew. 

tenia (< Eng.), f., tent (also, oarpa). 

terno, m., set ; -de ouarto, set of furniture ; -de trastes, set 
of dishes. 

tiempo defrio, m., winter (also ivierno). 

tilma, f., short Indian blanket or apron. 

ti6, -d,* m., f., somewhat contemptuous term of address to 
an inferior (somewhat as in S. C.) 

tortilla, f., round cake or roll, made from wheat flour, or 
from scalded and ground Indian corn ; -de frijoles, roll con- 
taining beans. The crisp edge of the " tortilla " is some- 
times used as a spoon, hence the Saying, comer tui ouchara, 
" to lick the platter clean." 

1 Also in Colombia (Bransby ). 
♦Espinosa. 
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trai(r),* trayer, or trer * 1 = truer. 

tranvia, f., = — , m. (central New Mex.). 

tras (de la mano), m., back (of the hand). 

tr aster o, m., cupboard. 

trastes, m. pi., dishes. 

tripa, f., garden hose. 

troncdn, m., tree stump. 

trotear = trotar. 

tui * = todo y ; eon tui libros, books and all. 

ttinico, m., woman's gown. 

tuso, m., prairie dog. 

tuta,* no, not at all. 

vibora, f., (general name for) snake. 

vinaigre = imvagre. 

vita * (< vidita), f., darling. 

uir * or oyer — oir. 

yerba, f., weed (cf. zacate). 

zacatal, m., haystack. 

zacate, m., grass, hay. 

zancarr6n, m., ankle. 

zapato de hule, m., " rubber " overshoe. 

zoquete, m., mud (lodo rare). 

zoquetoso, -a, muddy. 



E. C. Hills. 



•Also in Colombia (Bransby). 
*Espinosa. 



